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his most characteristic vein. Troilus and
Criseyde had already given promise of genius
of a very different order, and it is possible
that Chaucer himself grew weary of the smooth
monotony of his own verse, and felt within
him a growing impulse to produce something
more human and more vivid. The Hous of
Fame is an almost perfect example of a type
of poem whose popularity was to continue
undiminished for another century and more.
It was imitated again and again, and a
comparison between it and such works as
Lydgate's Temple of Glas is sufficient to show
the difference between genius and talent
even when genius in working with not wholly
congenial material. If Chaucer's reputation
rested upon the Book of the Duchesse, the
Parlement of Foules, the Hous of Fame, and
the Legend of Good Women, a few scholars
would know and appreciate his work, and
anthologies would probably make the majority
of readers acquainted with a few carefully-
chosen extracts, but he would have done little
or nothing to break down the literary con-
ventions of his day. It would need a keen
eye to discern in these the dawn of a new era,
without the light thrown upon them by
Tfoilus and Criseyde and the Canterbury Tales.